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Hello, girls and boys, here it is spring 
again and April, with sunshine and showers. 
We like the showers best. There’s nothing 
like water to keep penguins happy. 

“Mud is nice 

And so is ice. 

But water’s better 


Because it’s wetter. 
Splish, splash!” 





I recited that to the penglets this morning. 
“A bit of old penguin poetry I learned in 
school,” I told them, “and very good poetry 
it is. Now what do you learn in your school?” 
“We learn,” said Peterkin “that on the 18th 
of April Paul Revere had a fine midnight 
ride and waked up a lot of people. That was 
in 1775. Then exactly fifty years later the 


ducks invaded Long Island and established 


their first colonies there. Now Long Island is 
known everywhere for its ducks. Just one 
hundred years ago today was the Great Fish 
Fight. That’s what they’re celebrating today.” 

“Before my time,” I said. “Who fought 
whom?” 

“Goodness!” said Petunia. “I should think 
you'd have heard of that even in South 
America.” 

“Why, yes,” Peterkin cried, “the fish at- 
tacked New York. There were more and more 
people coming to the city all the time. That 
would have been all right if they had stayed 
on land, but they kept bothering the fish. 
Then they built the Aquarium in Battery Park 
and captured some leading fish to put in it. 
That made the fish mad. And all the fish 
from down the harbor and up the Hudson, 
from Long Island Sound and the Harlem 
River planned a great attack that New York 
will never forget.” 


“But look,” I said, “the people are still 
here. What did the fish do?” 

“They did plenty,” he answered darkly. 
“I'll tell you, Uncle Pete, you ought to go to 
that celebration today. It'll be down off Sandy 








Hook. Then you’d learn all about it, better 
than I can tell you.” 

“Yes,” said Petunia, “and every fish or 
friend of the fish should be there.” 

“Maybe you're right,” I said. “Let’s go.” 

So we made for the river and swam down 
to the bay and across. The sun was shining 
and little blue waves were jumping. The tugs 
were tooting at the ferries, and the ferries 
were bellowing back. The big ocean liners 
were saying nothing at all. We swam pretty 
fast until we began to get near Sandy Hook. 
Then the penglets went slower and slower. 

“What's the matter?” I asked. “Weak in 
the fins?” 


“It’s not that,” said Petunia. “It’s just the 
joke. We hope you'll like it.” 

“Sure, I like jokes. Tell me.” 

“Well, this celebration . . .” Peterkin said. 
He stopped and started again. “Well-a-a—Do 
you know what day this is?” 

“Naturally,” I answered. “It’s April Fools’ 
Day, and I brought two of them down here 
to make them less fuolish. You are going to 
stay on that big sand bar there and memorize 
six pages of penguin history that I brought 
along. And you'll find some real facts there 
to balance your fancies. I’ll lie here and watch 
you. And not a swim, not a drink, not a drop 
of water till it’s done.” 


Gory of the Cover 


It was a sunshiny day in the 
Wild Wet Woods—at least until 
it rained. 

Chipmunk and. Rabbits 1 and 
2 and a couple of the other fel- 
lows around the woods were 
having a lively game of Over 
the Root. Then Fawn came 
along. 

Poor Fawn. There was simply 
nobody his size for him to play 
with. So he was always bound- 
ing up, all eagerness, like now, 








They ended up under a big 
umbrella plant with drops 
plink-plinking on the leaves 
above their heads. That is, 
Chipmunk did, and Squirrel 
and the others. And then along 
came Fawn. 

Well, you know the size of an 
umbrella plant. And you know 
the size of a fawn. So you can 
see how impossible the whole 
thing was. So could the other 
fellows. But not Fawn. 








wanting to join the fun. 

The fellows were patient. They did like 
Fawn. But it was awkward to have him play. 
And then it started to rain. 

You know how April showers are. They 
always take you by surprise. The whole gang 
was soon scampering right and left, looking 
for shelter. 


With a look of appeal in his 
big brown eyes, he scrunched down on his 
front knees and poked his nose under the 
sheltering leaves. 

The others just looked at each other and 
shrugged their furry shoulders. They knew 
that it would never work. But Fawn didn’t 
know. He felt fine. He almost felt dry! 


Coming Next Month 


THE CRANE CLAN is a new serial about a 
city family who moved to the country only to 
find that they might not be able to stay. . . 
Peter’s whole life was changed to adventure 
the day the giant brought him some SHOEs To 
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MEND ... Little Bear was sure he could do A 
Warrior’s Work, if the old Chief would give 
him a chance . . . Rigo is the hero of the con- 


cluding chapter of Mrs. Hosss Joins THE 
Circus. He becomes a circus star. 
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There's a land of plains—I mean a S 
/ — P WP 
tS st Country known as Argentina— Pox 
: And there also is a country called Peru, ; 
Where the woolly little llamas n> 


Go out walking with their mammas, 
Just as any baby llamas ought to do. 









There are mountains down in Chile 
That are something more than hilly, 
And the lowlands harbor birds of high degree, 
For a gaucho doing cross-stitch 
Might look up to see an ostrich, 
Or a pink flamingo flying out to sea. 


There's a place where armadillos 
Curl up into balls like pillows, 
Though as pillows they'd seem rather hard to me, 
And the winter comes in summer 
Now | ask what could be dumber, 
All the seasons are as mixed as they can be. 
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NAVAJO TRAIL L 


a new Indian war on the far southwest 
frontier. Even the soldiers who had been 
stationed at Fort Defiance, Arizona, were 
there no longer. ‘They had been called 
away to fight in the major battles along 
the Potomac. 




























The Navajo Indians had never heard 
of the Civil War. When they ‘saw the 
soldiers leave Fort Defiance, they took 
all the credit themselves. 

“At last,” they boasted, “we have 
driven away the armies of the white 
man. Now these deserts and mountains 
will be ours again.” 

With the troops gone from Fort De- 
fiance, the Navajos poured out of the 
Canyon de Chelly. This deep, twisting 
canyon, really three canyons in one, had 


q been the Navajos’ strongest fortress for 





hundreds of years. It is spelled Chelly, 

but pronounced Shay, a Navajo word 

that means ‘‘Place Among the Cliffs.”’ 
Hard-riding Navajo braves pounded 


the desert trails on their lean, swift 








By EDGAR WYATT 
Illustrated by FRED SANCHEZ 


The Navajo Indians were on the war- 
path again. It was the worst possible 
time for Indian trouble, for the year 
was 1863. 

The East was aflame with the great 
battles of our Civil War and the United 
States Army had no troops to spare for 
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ponies. They raided and burned the 
white settlements and trading posts. 
They would strike suddenly at night. 
Their wild yells and blazing torches ter- 
rified the helpless villagers. 

After each raid, the Indians would 
scatter with the booty they had stolen. 
They would gather again deep inside 
Canyon de Chelly, where no one could 
follow them. When morning came, the 
broad plains would be dotted with 
spirals of smoke from burning towns 
and ranches. 

Soon all of the white settlers in the 
Navajo country were bombarding the 
government in Washington with de- 
mands for help. 

“If the Army can’t protect us,” they 


said, ‘‘pretty soon there won’t be a white 
man’s scalp left around here.” 

Their cries became so loud that 
Washington finally agreed to do some- 
thing. The Army called upon its great- 
est Indian fighter, Colonel Christopher 
Carson of the New Mexico Volunteers. 

Kit Carson had just finished a long 
campaign against the fierce Apache 
Indians, who lived along the Mexican 
border. He had looked forward to a rest. 
But the Army issued its order, and Kit 














obeyed. He headed 
northward to handle 
the Navajos. 

Most people, meet- 
ing Kit Carson for 
the first time, would 
not believe that “that 
little feller’ was the 
famed Indian fighter. 
He was short, slight 
and bow-legged. He 
was quiet and he al- 
ways spoke softly. 

But Kit Carson 
knew Indians and the 
Indians knew him. 
His fame had spread 
to every tribe in the 
West. He spoke any 
number of Indian 
languages. He knew 
their tricks and their 
treachery. Most im- 
portant of all, he 
could tell a good Indian from a bad 
Indian. He knew that most Indians 
could be trusted if only white men 
would treat them fairly. 

Kit had earned the respect of the 
Indians, both as an enemy and as a 


friend. Many Indians called him 
“Father Kit.” 
“Father Kit’s tongue,” they said, 


“speaks only one way. What he says is 
true.” 

Kit Carson had never learned to read 
or write. He could not read the Army’s 
order that sent him against the Navajos. 
But the order was simple enough. He 
could easily remember all it said. 

He was ordered to defeat the Navajo 
Nation. He had to conquer thousands 
of Indians, who had never been de- 
feated. He had to force them to “un- 
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conditional surrend- 
er,” and round them 
all up. Then he was 
to drive them hun- 
dreds of miles to the 
east to a new reserva- 
tion established by 
President Lincoln on 
the Pecos River in 
New Mexico. 

The Army gave 
Kit Carson just four 
hundred men for the 


job. 
{ Kit knew that in 
' order to defeat the 
Navajos he would 
| { 3 have to invade Can- 
yon de Chelly. This 
{7 tremendous canyon 
is thirty miles long. 
It is in a country as 
wild as the Indians 
who lived there. Its 
gorges are a thousand feet deep in some 
places. Its sides are so steep and smooth 
that not. even a mountain goat could 
climb them. 

Here the Navajos had been safe from 
all their enemies for four hundred years. 
Here they had defeated the armies of 
Spain and Mexico. They had often 
beaten their Indian neighbors, the Utes, 
Comanches and Hopis. Even the 
United States Army had tried three 
times before to invade Canyon de Chel- 
ly. The Navajos had beaten them back 
each time. 

It is probable that the Army never 
really expected Kit Carson to succeed 
where many other officers had failed. 

Kit gathered his men and supplies 
quietly at Fort Wingate. Around the 
campfires, his New Mexico Volunteers 


Kit Carson 
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talked of nothing but the coming battle... 

“I ain’t seen a Navajo yet,” said one 
trooper. “Do you suppose they know 
we're here?” 

“Sure they do! They’re watchin’ us 
this minute,” said another. He shivered. 
“I sure hope Colonel Kit knows what 
he’s doin’. There’s an awful lot of 
Indians, from what I hear.” 

“Don’t you worry about Kit Carson. 
He always knows—’’ 

The sound of a muffled bugle stop- 
ped all talk in the camp. The soldiers 
listened a moment. Then they sprang 
to their feet. ‘Here we go!” 

It was early morning as Kit Carson’s 
troops moved out of their camp toward 
Canyon de Chelly. Navajo scouts, hid- 
ing in the hills, saw them leave and 
galloped off with the news. 

As Kit Carson and his Volunteers 
came nearer, the Navajos gave no sign 
of alarm. The chiefs knew that the great- 
est Indian fighter of all time was com- 
ing against them. But they laughed at 
his little band of soldiers. 

Outside Canyon de Chelly, Kit Car- 
son found many Navajos still tending 
their flocks of sheep, and gathering the 
harvest in their fields. He attacked them 
in dozens of separate skirmishes. The 
Indians fought back skillfully as they 
retreated slowly toward the canyon. 

They thought they would be safe in- 
side their canyon. They expected Kit 
Carson to camp outside and try to starve 
them out. They would worry him, night 
and day, with raids. Then, after they 
had gathered all their warriors, they 
were sure they could drive him away 
in one great battle. 

But Kit had other plans. He never 
gave the Navajos a moment’s rest. Quick- 
ly, he divided his forces. With half his 
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men he plunged into Canyon de Chelly 
from the western end. The rest drove 
boldly in from the east. 

The amazed Navajos were caught off 
balance from the start. 

Kit’s men were soon fighting through 
deep gorges that no white man had ever 
seen before. They drove Indians out of. 
hundreds of dark caves. Some of the 
troopers clambered along the canyon’s 
rim, firing at Indians who slipped 
among the rocks far below. 

The Indians ran like goats over trails 
that no white soldier could climb. ‘Their 
defiant battle-cries rang through the 
canyon. They rolled great stones that 
crashed down upon the troopers below 
them. Their volleys made an unbeliev- 
able din as the sound of their shots 
bounced and echoed. 





The Indians ran like goats. 
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row gullies, Indians often leaped down 
upon them from above. Troopers and 
Indians fought with knives, or rolled 
and wrestled on the ground. 

The Indians were forced backward 
from both ends of the canyon toward 
its middle. More and more of them were 
captured. The captives were ordered to 
follow along behind since Kit could 
spare no one to guard them. 

After two days’ fighting, most of the 
Indians were driven into a big box can- 
yon. There was a sudden silence. 

Kit’s men waited nervously. They 
wondered what the Indians were plot- 
ting now. Would they come leaping out 
in a screaming, frantic charge? The 
troops braced themselves. 

Suddenly, the Navajo chieftain ap- 
peared, tall and straight. He held up his 
hand as a sign that he wanted to talk. 
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As Kit’s men fought through the nar- » 





A soldier shouted to Kit, “Don’t trust 
him, Colonel. I’ll shoot the varmint!”’ 

Kit motioned to his men to hold their 
fire. Then he went forward to speak to 
the Indian. 


‘We are weary,” said the chief. “We 
can fight no longer. We wish to live in 
peace with the white man.” 

Kit studied the tall Indian carefully. 
The Navajo looked him in the eye. 
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“You must lay down your arms,” 
said Kit, ‘and follow me to the Pecos 
River. There you will live under the 
protection of our President, the Great 
White Father in Washington.” 

The Indians nodded silently. 


“No harm will come to you,” Kit 


promised. ““The Great White Father 
wishes only peace for all his children.” 

“We will do as you say, Father Kit, 
for we know that your tongue speaks 
only one way.” The chief turned away 
and gave an order to the Navajo braves 
who crowded about him. 

Soon the Indians began to stream out 
of caves and gorges. When Kit and his 
men finished counting the Navajos, 
they had counted eight thousand men, 
women, and children. 

Then began the Navajos’ famous 
Long Walk into exile. Some old men of 
the tribe still remember it—or say they 
do. Kit’s men drove them hundreds of 
miles eastward to the Pecos River. 

-Kit Carson’s “impossible” job was 
done but he was not yet through with 
the Navajos. He had proved to be their 
greatest enemy. Now he was to prove to 
be their greatest friend. 

The life at the government reserv- 
ation was no life for a Navajo. They 
hated the tiny farms. They were home- 
sick for the millions of wild acres they 
had left. After four years in their new 
home, the Navajos were desperately un- 
happy. Many of them were sick. Many 
more were hungry. 





The wise old men of the tribe came 
to Kit Carson. 

“We will live in peace forever,” they 
promised him, “if only we may return 
to the land of our fathers. Otherwise, 
all our people will surely die.” 

Kit begged General Sherman, who 
was in charge of Navajo affairs, to let 
them go home. 

“I will guarantee,” said Kit, “that 
these Indians will live in peace as long 
as white men deal fairly with them.” 

General Sherman agreed, and the 
Navajos began the Happy Walk back 
to the mountains and mesas near the 
Canyon de Chelly. 

Thanks to Kit Carson, they live there 
today, fifty-five thousand of them. ‘They 
are liked and respected by their white 
neighbors, for they have kept their 
promise to live in peace. 

As you drive through the great Nav- 
ajo reservations, you can see them 
weaving their brilliant Navajo rugs. 
You can watch them herding their sheep 
or making their jewelry of turquoise and 
silver. 

You can visit Canyon de Chelly, and 
hear the stories of famous Indian bat- 
tles of long ago. These gorges that once 
rang with wild war-cries are filled now 
with the sound of dances and Navajo 
“sings.”’ Often, you can hear the voice 
of the medicine man as he chants of the 
ancient glory of the Navajos, of the 
Long Walk, and of Father Kit, their 
great friend. 
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y “Which i is the way to i nearest town, 


to the nearest town at hand?” 


I asked of an odd little April Fool 
W ho looked at himself ; ina woodland ~) 
And scribbled a scroll i in the sand. 


“Just follow the path of the April rain 
That mists and twists in the gale, 

Past where the pussy willow purrs 
And the dogwood wags its tail. 

There at the edge of a dune of sand 
You’ ll come to the nearest town at hand. 
(But I was thinking of Farmerville 
And he of Fairyland.) 


“How long does it take to the nearest town 
To a door where I may knock?” 
“As long as it takes a frog to jump 
From this pool to that hanging rock— 

A whiff and a puff, and a puff and a whi ff 
By the dandelion’ Ss clock. 
And the house that has a golden door 


Is the one at which to knock.” 


BS ‘ Oh, the fool was less of a fool than 1, 


=a é 
(7 . £ For the road and route he planned 


Led not into stupid old Farmerville 
But straight into Fairyland. 


By OP smsona Bennett 
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By ELEANOR CLYMER 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


It was Saturday morning. Charlie 
Hopkins sat on the front porch, tossing 
a quarter in the air. His face was glum. 

Usually Charlie looked very cheerful 
just after receiving his weekly allowance. 
But today was different. He was glum. 
He didn’t care whether he had his al- 
lowance or had anything to do or not. 
He was in trouble because he could not 
whistle. 

It was all Joe McCarthy’s fault. Joe 
knew perfectly well that Charlie 
couldn’t whistle. But Joe was mad be- 
cause Charlie had won all his best mar- 
bles. Joe liked to be the leader and win 
all the games. So when the teacher an- 
nounced that there would be an enter- 
tainment for Parents’ Day next week, 
Joe suggested that all the boys in their 
class should get together and whistle 
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| The BOY Who Could 


Not WHISTLE 






Yankee Doodle in chorus. Miss Allen 


thought that was a very original idea. 
She didn’t know that Charlie couldn’t 
whistle. 

So now he was out of it. He either 
had to think up an idea of his own, or 
be in the audience. 

Buster, his brown dog, walked over 
and shoved his wet nose into Charlie’s 
hand. He knew his master was unhappy. 

“Good old Buster,” said Charlie, 
scratching him behind the ears, “you 
don’t care whether I can whistle or not, 
do you?” 

Now a couple of boys came down the 
street. They were Joe McCarthy and 
Steve Furniss. ‘They 
Yankee Doodle, loudly. 


were whistling 
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“Hi,” said Joe, as they passed Char- 
lie’s house. “Just on our way to practice 
our act. Have you learned how to whistle 
yet?” 

“No,” said Charlie, “but I have an 
idea. I could be the conductor. I 
wouldn’t have to whistle. I could just 
wave my arms.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Joe. “If you 
did that, you'd be the leader, and that’s 
my job.”” The boys walked on. 





“Aw, shucks,” said Charlie to Buster. 
“I might as well go and spend this quarter 
on a fudge sundae. Maybe that will 
cheer me up.” 

He got up and walked down to the 
corner candy store. 

Mr. O'Hara, the owner, was polishing 
the handles of the syrup jars. Nobody 
else was in the store. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. O’Hara. 
“And where might all your friends be 
this fine morning?” 

“They're whistling Yankee Doodle,” 
said Charlie. ‘“ I should think they’d be 
tired of it by now.” 

He looked around the store. Suddenly 
a sign on the toy counter caught his eye. 
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“Tin Whistles, 25 Cents.’’ Whistles! 
‘Twenty-five cents! Charlie walked to the 
counter. ‘There was a box of tin pipes 
about ten inches long, each with seven 
holes down the front, and one on the 
back. 

“Are those whistles?” he asked Mr. 
O’Hara. ‘““They don’t look like whistles 
to me.” 

“Sure, they are whistles,” said Mr. 
O'Hara. “Some people call them flutes. 
But I don’t call that a flute. In the Old 
Country, we called them tin whistles.” 

“What do you do with them?” Charlie 
asked. 

“Give me one over here and I'll play 
you a tune,” said Mr. O’Hara. “My 
grandfather used to play one in the Old 
Country. So I thought the people here 
would like them. But nobody wants 
one.” 

Charlie handed one of the whistles 
across the counter to Mr. O’Hara, who 
wiped the mouthpiece on his apron and 
put it to his lips. With his thick pudgy 
fingers he covered and uncovered the 
holes, and meanwhile he blew into the 
thing. A sweet tune came out. Charlie 
didn’t know the tune but it sounded 
nice. 

“Gee, that’s good,” he said. ‘Play 
some more, Mr. O’ Hara.” 

“That was an old song from the Old 
Country,” said Mr. O’ Hara. “My grand- 
father used to play it. What else should 
I play?” 

“Can you play 
Charlie asked. 

“Yankee Doodle? Sure, why not?” 
And he played it straight through. 
When he had finished, Charlie said, “I 
have an idea. Do you think I could learn 
to play that?”’ 

“Sure, why not?” said Mr. O'Hara. 


Yankee Doodle?’ 
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“T’ll teach you myself. Maybe it will 
bring me luck.” 

“Good.” Charlie handed over his 
quarter. He thought of the fudge sun- 
dae, but he put the thought aside. 

He picked up one of the tin whistles 
and held it the way Mr. O’Hara did. 

“Now,” said Mr. O’Hara, “put your 
fingers so, on the holes. When the holes 
are covered up, you have the low note. 
And when you lift your fingers, you 
get higher and higher notes.”’ 

It was easy. Charlie played a scale. 
Then, following Mr. O’Hara’s direc- 
tions, he played Yankee Doodle from 
the beginning to the end. He said good- 
by to Mr. O’Hara and ran home to 
practice. 

Charlie sat down on the porch step 
again. Buster came around the corner 
of the house and shoved his nose 
against Charlie’s hand, but Charlie paid 
no attention. He lifted the tin whistle 
to his lips and began to play. Sweetly 
the notes of Yankee Doodle floated 
out on the spring air. 

And then another sound floated out. 
It was the sound of a dog in dreadful 
pain. It was Buster. ‘““Owoo!”’ he howled. 

Charlie’s mother called from inside, 
‘What in the world are you doing to 
that poor dog?” 

“I’m playing, Mother,” said Charlie. 

“Well, that’s no way to play,’ said 
Mrs. Hopkins. 

Charlie pushed the dog away and be- 
gan to play again. Buster came back, sat 
down at his feet, and howled. 

Their neighbor Mrs. Carter looked 
out of her kitchen window and shouted, 
“Leave that poor dog alone.” 

Charlie took Buster into the house 
and shut him in his room. Then he 
came out and played again. 
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When he knew the tune perfectly, he 
got up. “I'll be back soon, Ma,” he 
called, and he set out at a run for Joe 
McCarthy’s garage. The boys were just 
coming out. 

“Hi, Charlie,” said Joe, “have you 
learned to whistle yet?” 

“Sure,” said Charlie. ‘““Mr. O’Hara 
taught me.” And he put his tin whistle 
to his lips and played Yankee Doodle. 





~ERkianrn 

“Hey!” said the boys. ‘“He’s good! 
That sounds swell! Play it again.’”’ They 
all sat down and Charlie played it again. 
Even Joe admitted it was good. 

“Well,” said Charlie, “can I be in 
your act?” 

The boys all looked at Joe. After all, 
he was the leader. 

At last he said, ‘““Well, I’d like to let 
you be in it, but that tin pipe is so much 
louder than our regular whistling, that 
you’d drown us out.” 

The other boys all nodded. It was 
true. 

‘Why don’t you do a solo?’’ Steve 
suggested. 

“Well, all right,” said Charlie. 
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Miss Allen was quite willing to have 
Charlie do a solo, but she thought he 
should play some other tune, as the 
audience would not want to hear 
Yankee Doodle twice. So Charlie went 
down to Mr. O'Hara again. 

“Home Sweet Home is a very nice 
tune,” said Mr. O’Hara, and he showed 
Charlie how to play it. Then he went 
home to practice. 

Buster howled even louder for Home 
Sweet Home. And Charlie’s mother 
said she couldn’t stand it. 

“It hurts his ears,’” she protested. 

‘But how can it hurt his ears?”’ Char- 
lie asked. “If it did, he would run away, 
but he always gets as close to me as he 
can when I play.” 

Friday came at last, and all morning 
the children were busy practicing their 
pieces and decorating the blackboards 
with drawings in colored chalk, until 
the parents began to arrive. 

The children were to wait till the 
parents were all in the assembly hall. 
Then they marched in two by two, took 
their seats, and the program began. 

At last it was Charlie’s turn. Miss 
Allen announced, “The first number by 
grade five will be a solo by Charles Hop- 
kins. He will play Home Sweet Home 
on the flute.” 


Charlie got up and walked to the plat- 
form. His new shoes creaked, and he felt 
very hot. Down there in the audience 
he could see his mother smiling up at 
him, and Mr. O’Hara nodding cheer- 
fully. 

He began to play. The notes floated 
out over the assembly hall, and through 
the open window overlooking the front 
yard. 

And then another sound floated in. 
It came from the front yard, and it 
sounded like four or five dogs having 
red-hot pins stuck in them. 

‘“Owooo0-wooo!” It was Buster. 

Charlie stopped playing. “That’s my 
dog,” he explained to Miss Allen. 

























Everybody clapped and nodded for 














“Well, he’s stopped now,” said Miss 
Allen. ‘“‘Go on, Charles.” 

Charlie tried again. “Owooowooo- 
wooo!’’ Buster sang. Everybody began 
to laugh. 

Charlie’s mother got up, very red in 
the face, and went out to tell Buster to 
go home. But as soon as the door was 
opened, Buster dodged in and ran up 
the aisle to stand beside Charlie. 

All the parents and teachers and chil- 
dren were laughing as hard as anything, 
and at last the principal held up his 
hand for silence. He was laughing pretty 
hard himself. 

When everyone was quiet, he said, 
“This is entirely out of order, but I 
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a duet by Charlie and Buster. 





propose that Charles and his dog give 
us a duet.” 

Everybody clapped and nodded. Then 
Charlie began to play Home Sweet 
Home. Up went Buster’s nose. His 
mouth opened and closed like that of 
a fish, and he sang, ‘““Owooowooowo000!”’ 
up and down like a fire siren. 

At last Charlie bowed and sat down 
with Buster under his seat. Everyone 
clapped and cheered. 

“Now,” said Miss Allen, “Some of 
the boys will whistle Yankee Doodle.” 

The boys filed up on the platform, 
and Joe gave the signal. But they had 
laughed so hard that now they could not 
whistle! 

“One, two, three,” said Joe, and then 
they all remembered how funny Buster 
had been, and began to laugh again. It 
was no use. 

Miss Allen said, ‘““The boys will have 
to perform later, when they have re- 
covered from Buster.” 

Several older girls played the piano, 
and then the boys came back and 
whistled, and the entertainment was 


over. 

Charlie walked out as fast as he could, 
with Buster at his heels. He felt ter- 
rible. He had spoilt the boy’s whistling 
act, and he was afraid they would think 
he had done it on purpose. 
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“You go on home,” he said to his 
mother. “I'll be there soon.” 

Then he waited for the others. But 
they weren’t upset at all. They came 
running toward him. 

“Say,” said Joe, ‘“‘that was the funniest 
thing I ever saw in my life. Do you think 
I could teach my dog to sing too?” 

“Where did you say you got that 
whistle?” Steve asked. 

““At Mr. O’Hara’s,” 
was a quarter.” 

“Come on,” said Joe. “We're all going 
to get whistles, and Charlie will teach 
us to play. Then we'll get our dogs 
and have a real concert.” 

Mr. O’Hara grinned as the boys 
marched into his store. 


said Charlie. “It 
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“All the boys want whistles like 
mine,” said Charlie. 

Mr. O’Hara laughed. “I said Charlie 
would bring me luck,” he said, “‘and I 
was right. Are you boys all going to learn 
to play?” 

“Yes, we are,” said Joe. “When we 
learn, we'll come down and give you a 
concert in front of your store.” 

“Oh, that will be a treat!”’ said Mr. 
O’Hara. “But tell me this, have you all 
got dogs?” 

“Yes, we have,” said Joe. 

“Then there’s one favor I'll ask of 
you,” said Mr. O’Hara. “Don’t bring 
the dogs. Even in the Old Country, the 
dogs couldn’t sing the way they do 
here.” 
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By George! 


April, sweet April, the month of showers! 
And speaking of showers—just shower those 
jokes in, folks, shower them in. Remember 
—George, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New 
York. \ 
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Mr. Smith staggered into the station one 
day, loaded down with suitcases, and fol- 
lowed by wife and kids. 

“Gosh!” he said suddenly. “We should 
have brought the piano.” 

“Aw, Pop,” said the kids, “that’s not so 
funny.” 

“It’s not funny a bit,” said Pop. “I left 
the tickets on it!” 
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Mary: Oh, Mother! I just knocked the 
marble clock off the mantle. 

Mom: Did it stop? 

Mary: No, Ma’am, it went right on 
= the cellar. 


—Joan Fraczes 
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Pop: Son, your manners are terrible. 
You're a pig at the table. You know what 
a pig is, don’t you? 

Son: Yes, sir, a hog’s son. 
ary York 
a. & 


And have you heard about the girl who 
fell off a hundred-foot ladder and lived? 
She fell off the bottom rung. 

—Peggy Carlin 
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By ELISABETH FRIERMOOD 
Illustrated by LOIS MALOY 


A long time ago, when grandma was 
a small girl in pigtails, there were three 
children, Sarah, Jonathan, and Peter, 
and they lived on a farm. 

In those days children had a great 
many farm chores to do before they were 
free to play. But Sarah, Jonathan, and 
Peter were used to this, so they did the 
work without too much complaining. At 
least, they didn’t complain where Ma 
could hear them. 

At this particular time, it was getting 
on toward Easter and according to the 
custom of those days, the children saved 
out several eggs each evening when they 
gathered the eggs from the nests. 

When they brought in the basket, 
Ma would count the eggs and say, 
“Hmmm, seems the hens aren’t doing 
so well,”” and she would turn her back 
so the children wouldn’t see the twinkle 
in her eyes. Ma had looked at the cal- 
endar, and she knew that Easter was 
coming. 

By the Wednesday before Easter, they 
had saved out twenty-four eggs and had 
hidden them in a box in the woodshed. 

The children talked it over that even- 
ing out by the woodpile, as they went 
out to gather the day’s eggs. 

“Two dozen eggs aren’t very many for 
us to color Saturday night,” said Sarah. 
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“We should have about five 


dozen, 
especially if we have company on Sun- 
day.” 

‘“‘Maybe we can save out eight tonight 
instead of six,” said Jonathan, kicking 
into the edge of the woodpile. 

The back door opened, and Ma’s head 
appeared. “What are you dawdling 
about? Get busy hunting those eggs. 
Sarah, I want you to set the table, and 
you boys will have to fill the woodbox 
if you want any supper.” Ma shut the 
door firmly and the three rushed off to 
hunt the eggs. 
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Tonight they didn’t miss any of the 
likely spots where the hens might have 
laid the precious eggs; the haymow, the 
mangers, and all the regular nests. 

Funny the way hens behaved. You 
fixed them the nicest kind of a nest and 
then they hunted the most out-of-the- 
way, hardest-to-find kind of places. 

The children squatted on the barn 
floor and counted the eggs. There were 
four dozen and eight. They decided to 
keep out the eight. 

When they went to the woodshed to 
put them with their other eggs, they 
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found Rover sniffing and pawing around 
the opening. 

Peter pulled the dog away. “Rover, 
are you trying to break our eggs for 
Easter? Get away. Sarah, we'll have to 
hide them somewhere else.” 

“Let’s put them in that manger in 
the empty stall in the barn,” suggested 
Jonathan. 

After moving the thirty-two eggs to 
the manger, they picked up their bas- 
kets, and hurried to help Ma. 

All went well until Friday, just be- 
fore they started to school. Then Ma 
said, “I wouldn’t be at all surprised if 
Aunt Liz and Uncle John come out to- 
morrow.” 

Sarah looked at Peter and Peter 
looked at Jonathon, each struck by the 
same thought. If Aunt Liz and Uncle 
John did come, the extra stall would be 
used for their horse, and the carefully 
hoarded eggs would be discovered. 

That evening they tried to think of 
a new hiding place. 

‘How about the back of the buggy?” 
said Peter. ““We only use it on Sundays.” 

And so they took the box of eggs 
from the manger, lifted up the lid on 
the back of the buggy and set the box 
in carefully. But the box was too high, 
and the lid on the buggy wouldn’t close. 

“Let’s take them out of the box and 
just put them in loose,” Sarah suggested, 
and they lifted the box out again. 

They took the eggs out one by one 
and placed them gingerly in the back 
of the buggy. The eggs completely filled 
the small compartment. 

“There,” Sarah said as she pulled 
down the lid, “we’ve got four dozen 
now.” For Thursday and Friday had — 
been good days, too. “What colors shall 
we make them tomorrow night?” 
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“We can boil some with onion skins 
for the brown ones, and Ma has some 
red and blue calico in her rag bag. 
Calico always colors them nicely,” Peter 
said, picking up the empty box. 

‘Wish we had some of that fancy store 
coloring,” Jonathan sighed. “But I 
guess that costs an awful lot.” 

Saturday morning, Sarah washed 
dishes, made beds, dusted and scrubbed 
the porches. 

Peter cleaned the hen house, a job he 
thoroughly detested. Dirty old chickens, 
he thought as he vigorously raked out 
the refuse with the hoe. 





Jonathan spent the morning clean- 
ing the horse stalls. Using shovel and 
pitchfork, he heaved the dirt out 
through the barn window onto the 
manure pile. Later this pile would be 
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used for fertilizer. Nothing was wasted 
on this farm. 

At noon Ma was pleased to sve that 
their work was well done. She said they 
could have the afternoon off to play. 

' They hurried over to play with the 
Lamson children, who lived on the next 
farm. Together they built a dam across 
the creek, and made boats out of twigs 
to sail on the lake formed by the dam. 

Late in the afternoon, the stout figure 
of Mrs. Lamson appeared over the hill. 
She had come to call her children home, 
so the weekly bath routine could get 
under way. With so many children in 
the family, the old wash tub would get 
a real workout before the last Lamson 
was bathed. 

“Has your Ma gotten home from 
town yet?” she asked Sarah. 

Sarah, Jonathan, and Peter looked 
startled. ‘She didn’t go to town,” Peter 
stated emphatically. 

“Oh, yes, she did. I was over at your 
house about two o'clock and saw her 
drive off in the buggy. She said she had 
to get some sugar.” 

“In the buggy? Oh, my!” Sarah cried 
in a startled voice. 

“Come on, we better get home,” said 
Jonathan, and started running. 

“Oh, why did Ma have to take that 
buggy?” cried Sarah, running beside 
her brothers. 

“Do you suppose all the eggs will be 
broken?” Peter asked. 

“Of course they will be. Eggs are 
eggs,’ and Jonathan ran faster. 

Ma was driving into the barn lot just 
as the three came running around the 
woodshed. 

‘Ma sure looks mad. And oh, look at 
the back of that buggy!” 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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Miser Muckle was an elf. In a hill he had a house he had 
rented for himself from a certain Mr. Mouse. This place 
suited to a T all his purposes, he found, for this elf man 
worked, you see, with a treasure underground. 

Oh, the happy days he spent making money out of gold, 
till his little back grew bent and his little heart grew cold. If 
a beggar passing by craved a coin from his store, “Not a 
penny!” he would cry, as he turned him from the door. 

Then, at last, the tale was told to the queen upon her 
throne, all about the hidden gold and the elf who lived 


” 


alone. “This will never do!” she cried. ““This will never do, 


I say. If he hoards his gold too long, he’ll regret it some fine 
day!” 

When they brought the elf her word, loudly laughed he in 
his glee, laughed as if he had not heard. “Go!” he cried, 
“don’t bother me!” On them all he turned his back and 
began to work again. 

Said the messengers, “Alas! All we say is all in vain!” 

Then a strange thing came to pass in the little house 
below. Now the elf might cry, “Alas!”—for his gold began 
to grow. Up it grew, so very fast, up it grew without a sound, 
until every piece at last lay yellow on the ground. 

“Oh,” some children cried next day, “see the dandelions 
here! See how many! See how big! They’re the first ones of 
the year!” 

Miser Muckle sat alone, saying to himself, “Alack!” For 


his selfish gold was gone. And he couldn’t get it back. 
Illustrated by LOIS MALOY 











Mother looked at the three guilty children, “I’ve never been so mortified.” 


What a mess! Yellow foam was drip- 
ping from the back and a cascade of 
yellow goo was whirling about the 
spokes of the wheels. 

Ma got out and looked at the three 
guilty children. “Of all places for you 
young ones to hide eggs! I’ve never been 
so mortified, driving right through town 
with the buggy oozing this egg mess. 
Now you get soap, water and brushes 
and clean every inch of this buggy!” 

“I didn’t know eggs could be so 
sticky,’ Peter remarked, as he vigorously 
scrubbed the spokes of a wheel. 

“And the worst part is that we'll have 
no eggs to color for Easter,’ lamented 
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Sarah, sweeping out the egg shells from 
the back of the buggy. 

The three worked in gloomy silence. 
No eggs for Easter! 

At supper the children said very little. 
Every once in a while Pa would make 
a queer noise, which he managed to turn 
into a cough. This didn’t fool anyone. 
They knew he was laughing at their 
unhappy choice of a hiding place for 
the eggs. Somehow, it didn’t seem funny 
to them. 

The sound of wheels in the barn lot 
brought Pa to the door. 

“Why, it’s Aunt Liz and Uncle John,” 
he called back. 
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‘Have you folks had your supper?” 
Ma inquired, as the visitors came in. 

“Yes, we ate early so we could get here 
before dark,” Aunt Liz said, taking off 
her wraps. 

“Well, sit down and have a cup of 
coffee and a piece of cake with us, any- 
way.” Ma set two more places at the 
table. 

Aunt Liz stepped to the other side of 
the table, and put a small package in 
front of Sarah. 

‘“Here’s a little present for you chil- 
dren. Thought you could use it to- 
night.” 

Peter and Jonathan left their places 
and watched while Sarah opened the 
package. In it were many small envel- 
opes. They looked at Aunt Liz puzzled. 
What kind of present was this? 

“It’s that new kind of fancy Easter 
egg coloring. You haven’t colored your 
eggs yet, have you?” Aunt Liz asked. 

Silence fell upon the kitchen. New 
fancy coloring and no eggs! 

Peter felt tears of disappointment 
stinging his eyes. Jonathan and Sarah 
were blinking hard, too. 

“The children had a little bad luck 
with their eggs,” Ma explained. ‘Sarah, 
fetch that basket from the corner.” 

Sarah lifted the paper covering the 
basket. It was filled with eggs. 

“Oh, Ma, it’s some eggs for Easter, 
isn’t it?” 

Ma nodded. ‘“Yes,. I didn’t sell all 
mine at the store.” 

Sarah hugged Ma tight. 

“Whoopee!” yelled Peter and Jona- 
than. “Now we can use the new color- 
ing.” 

“Well, well,” Pa laughed. “Looks like 
we'll have colored eggs for Easter, any- 
Way, in spite of our buggy omelet.” 
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CREAM OF ToMaTo Soup: Add one 


can of cold milk to one can of tomato 
soup. Heat until hot, but do not boil. 

RassitT SALAD: You'll need one egg 
for each salad, one or two carrots, let- 
tuce, cloves, red cake coloring, tooth- 


picks. 


Hard boil eggs for twenty 
minutes. Peel and cut off bot- 
tom of broad end of the eggs so 
they will stand up. 

Shred lettuce and arrange on 
plates. 

Scrape carrots and cut length- 
wise into strips 2 in. long. These 
will form bunny’s ears. Attach 
two carrot sticks to back of egg 
with toothpicks. Stick two cloves 
into egg for eyes; paint mouth 
with toothpick dipped in cake 
coloring. Put bunny on lettuce. 

RIBBON SANDWICHES: You'll 
need a loaf of unsliced, firm 
white bread, cream cheese, jelly. 

Trim crusts off four sides of 
bread. Cut bread lengthwise into 
three equal layers. Spread one 
layer with cream cheese and 
another with jelly. Place the lay- 
ers back on top of each other 
and cut into thin slices. 
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Lady of the Middle Ages 





By FJ. JUPO 


In olden times people covered their heads 
with leaves, blankets, or the ends of their cloaks 
in bad weather, but nobody wore a real honest- 
to-goodness hat. There were no hats to wear. 

We can imagine that some fashionable lady 
of the day liked the looks of her head, covered 
over, and began wearing leaves and shawls on 
her head even in good weather. Then everyone 
rushed to imitate her. 

The first non-leaf, non-shawl headgear was 
merely a hood. Then people began to tire of 
the same old hoods, and began to experiment. 
They tried hoods with longer points, until 
finally the point on top of the hood developed 
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Medieval Journeyman 


Illustrated by the Author 


into a tail which hung down the wearer’s back. 

During the Middle Ages, the lady of the 
castle wore a tall cone-shaped impractical hat, 
but her lord’s headgear was more serviceable. 
His metal helmet kept his head in one piece 
when he was set upon by an enemy with a club. 

The Pilgrims, the men of George Washing- 
ton’s day, and earlier English dandies can be 
distinguished by the hats they wore. 

But these hats do not seem unusual at all 
when compared with the really strange (to us) 
hats of straw, felt, and fur, worn today in some 
European and Asiatic countries. These are a far 
cry from the simple felt hats of American men. 
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We look 
as though 
we Smile. 





By WILFRID BRONSON 


Human beings are not the only crea- 
tures that can smile and laugh. Various 
birds and animals look as though they 
are smiling constantly. Their bills and 
mouths have upturned corners, whether 
they feel like smiling or not. Australian 
kingfishers, (called kookaburas), ducks, 
crocodiles, turtles, some snakes, dolph- 
ins, hippos, pigs, and opossums are some 
of these. Sharks and barracudas wear 
permanent, rather disagreeable, grins. 
Seen from the side and slightly below, a 
sober cat’s mouth seems to be smiling. 
Many a dog’s open mouth forms a sort 
of smile, though actually he is suffering 
from the heat. 

Other birds and animals sound as 
though they are laughing sometimes, 
Again kookaburas do, as well as certain 
gulls and woodpeckers. Loons have cries 
that sound like loony laughter. Barred 
owls cackle at each other in the dark like 
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crazy old witches laughing. But between 
the birds these calls are serious business. 
So are the awful noises of “laughing” 
hyenas. 

Most animals haven't the right face 
muscles for forming real smiles. Even if 
they did, under a lot of fur and scales, 
a smile wouldn’t show as it does on our 
faces. But a few kinds of animals really 
smile and laugh. Some monkeys smile 
and make high giggling sounds. Goril- 
las, chimpanzees, and orangutans grin 
and chuckle, though they never seem to 
burst out in loud guffaws like people. 

When a pet cat squints her eyes at you, 
perhaps it’s the best she can do for an 
actual smile. Once in a while you may 
meet a dog whose upper lip draws back, 
showing his front teeth in a true smile, 
quite different from when he is angry. 
And many dogs have a breathy whisper- 
ed ‘“‘“Hahh!—Hahh!” (heard only in play 
and at other jolly moments), which 
surely is their laughter. 
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MRS. HOBBS 


By KATHARINE GIBSON 


THE Story So Far: Mrs. Hobbs was sad 
because her friends, Tony, the organ- 
grinder and his monkey, Rigo, joined 
the circus, but she finally thought of a 
way to see them. She made a cap and a 
jacket to take to Rigo. The circus people 
admired them, and before she knew it, 
she had a job helping Mrs. Bailey, the 
wardrobe mistress. 


Part Two 


Mrs. Hobbs and Mrs. Bailey worked 
on the gauzy circus skirts until the blare 
of a trumpet announced the beginning 
of the evening show. 

Mrs. Bailey brushed back the hair 
from her perspiring forehead. ‘I do de- 
clare I don’t know what I'd have done 
without you.” Then she jumped to her 
feet. ‘Land sakes, Mrs. Hobbs, I clear 
forgot. Me working you like this, and no 
supper. We were that rushed!” Mrs. 
Bailey brushed the threads from her 
skirt, walked to the open tent flap, and 
took a long breath. “Come on!”’ 

The big cook tent was filled with the 
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JOINS THE CIRCUS: 


Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 
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smell of meat cooking. It was fragrant 
with coffee and the spiced odor of freshly 
baked pies. Mrs. Hobbs was astonished 
to see how big it was, row after row of 
long tables with benches on either side. 
The tables were covered with shining 
blue and white checked oil cloth, glasses 
gleaming, knives and forks polished 
brightly. Only a few workers were eat- 
ing now. Mrs. Bailey found a place near 
the outside, where, from under the 
partly rolled-up canvas, they could get a 
breath of air. A smiling waiter in a white 
coat came towards them. 

“Anything left, Bow?” she called. 

“Why, you know, I’ll take care of you 
and your friend.” He grinned a very 
wide grin. “Don’t I always?” 

Mrs. Hobbs and Mrs. Bailey came out 
of the cook tent into a sudden darkness. 
An unexpected cold wind whipped at 
their skirts, and with no warning, the 
sky was split by a gash of lightning. 
Thunder rolled with deafening, earth- 
shaking crashes, and as they stepped 
back into the tent, rain pelted down on 
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the canvas with the force. of hail stones. 
It was a good hour before, protected 
by layers of newspaper, they could rush 
for the Wardrobe Tent. 

“You can’t go home in this, Mrs. 
Hobbs. I'll fix a bed for you.” 

Mrs. Bailey disappeared, then came 
back with clean sheets, a pillow, blankets, 
and towels stuffed under her rain cape. 
“Those two jockeys in Monkey Row 
will be up all night in the Pad Room. 
That’s the tent with the horses,” she an- 
nounced. “It’s their turn on duty. Come 
along.” 

The next morning Mrs. Bailey told 
her that the jockeys in whose truck she 
had slept had decided to move in with 
the men who cared for the horses, feel- 
ing Monkey Row was quite beneath 
them. 

“Wouldn't it be better for you to live 
here on the grounds?” she asked. 

It was then that Mrs. Hobbs knew for 
certain that Mr. Bill had hired her for 
more than a night, maybe for as long 
as the circus stayed in town. She hurried 
to tell her news to Tony. 

“You not know that, Mrs. Hobbs?” 
Tony asked. “Me and Rigo know it all 
the time, eh, Rigo?” . 

Rigo clapped his hands and Mrs. 
Hobbs, feeling very happy, went to her 
boarding house to get her things. 

Mrs. Hobbs had joined the circus! 

When she came back to it, the show 
was on. How bright it was, how welcom- 
ing! The trained seal barked and wrig- 


gled his smoothly polished body, hardly 


able to wait for the moment when he 
would go into the Big Top as a star. 
No creature on earth is so stage-struck 
as a seal. . 
Horses pricked their ears as they en- 
tered the tent in procession, manes and 
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“I leave Rigo here.” 







tails waved and rippled in the wind like 
living banners. The elephants lumbered 
into position, their great feet beating 
out the rhythms of the band. 

Mrs. Hobbs’s eyes measured Old Til- 
lie, the most valued of all the elephants. 
Her next job, Mrs. Bailey had said, 
would be to make Tillie a new purple 
satin blanket, covered with gilded orna- 
ments. She was a very big elephant. Mrs. 
Hobbs had always thought that ele- 
phants were large, but it was not until 
she started to work on the endless flap- 
ping folds of slippery cloth, that she 
gained a clear idea of just how big. 

Whenever, in the days that followed, 
Mrs. Hobbs felt the muscles in her back 
cramp and her neck stiffen from bend- 
ing over her work so long, she would 
glance up and see Old Tillie pick up 
a great bundle of heavy wooden tent 
stakes, or carry on where some motor- 
driven apparatus had broken down. “If 
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Tillie can move that tractor, I guess I 
can sew on a few more hundred yards 
of gold braid.”” And her sewing machine 
would begin to whirr. again. 

Rigo’s job was to ride around the 
ring in a basket strapped to the trunk 
of Old Tillie, the lead elephant. Rigo 
did not like the swaying motion of his 
unusual carriage. He did not like the 
bright lights or the strange odors that 
crowded in upon him from the ring. He 
always needed calming down afterwards. 
But at night, after Rigo’s act, Mrs. 
Hobbs would sit by her truck with the 
little monkey on her lap. It rested her 
to hear his sigh as he snuggled down to 
sleep, his long fingers over his eyes to 
protect them from the glare of a passing 
truck or of bobbing flashlights. 

Tony did not take Rigo back to Mon- 
key Row and Mrs. Hobbs on this night. 

“Little walk, little fresh air be good 
for you,” Tony said to the chattering 
monkey. “You feel better soon.” 





Out in front, among the sideshows 
and concessions, the Midway was dark. 
Booths and stages were covered with 
canvas or boarded-up. The pop man, 
the peanut vendor, the cotton-candy 
seller, and the popcorn vendor, all were 
gone. Except for a few overhead bulbs 
strung on long wires, the only light to 
be seen was in the red wagon— the circus 
oflice—near the edge of the lot. Here one 
of the ticket-takers was checking his 
day’s accounts. 

Tony put his head in at the door. “I 
go drugstore, get pop, bring some. They 
no want Rigo. Say he got germs. He be 
wash every week, more often than drug- 
store man. But I leave him here.” 

The ticket-taker nodded and went on 
counting. “Eighty-seven, eighty-eight, 
eighty-nine .. .” 

Tony fastened Rigo’s long rope to a 
table leg. A dried fig soon restored Rigo’s 
good nature, and he sat contentedly in 
a large cardboard box, munching and 
peering watchfully over the edge. He 
and the ticket-taker were friends, and 
Rigo never failed to find some rare 
dainty awaiting him. 

At the drugstore, Tony fell in with 
a group of circus roustabouts, the seal- 
trainer’s helper, and two boys from the 
Pad Room. They leaned over the marble 
counter of the soda fountain, drank 
pop, and swapped stories. 

‘Tony,’ asked one of the roustabouts, 
“how'd you ever come by that monkey 
of yours?” 

‘Where do organ-grinders’ monkeys 
come from, anyway?” asked the drug- 
store clerk. ‘I’ve always wondered.” 

Tony enjoyed an audience. He spoke 
eagerly. “I get Rigo down in New 
Orleans, coupla years ago for big 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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MRS. HOBBS JOINS THE CIRCUS 

(Continued from page 33.) 
fiesta, the Mardi Gras.’’ My friend, 
Nino, tell me lotta money to be made if 
_ organ grinder have monkey and organ 
in carnival time. But I got no money. 
Nino, he give me a little so I could rent 
a monkey for a week.” 

“You mean,” asked one of the Pad 
Room helpers, ‘‘you mean they rented 
out the monkeys?” 

“Sure,” answered Tony, “they rent 
like you rent house. So I take a monkey 
for a few days.” 

The first week Tony had earned 
enough to pay for the next two. But the 
week following! He shook his head. 

“What a monkey I rent! Dumb, 
wouldn’t do. No ask for pennies, no 
nothing. Next week, bad monkey. He 
jump and scare kids. He climb up an 
old man’s cane. He get mad and scratch 
me. Tony disgust. 

“Then, way in a corner of the coach 
house, where we rent da monkeys, I see 
little monkey, very thin. I stop and 
watch. He do nothing. But he look and 
look. He have the beeg eyes. I think, 
if he no move, so he no dance. He no 
ask for pennies. I go. Then I turn 
around. He putta hand out his cage. It 
say, ‘You come back, Tony. I not so 
good now. But you wait—you justa wait. 
In four, five, six days I best monkey in 
dis place. Tony, you come back.’ ” 

Tony’s listeners were caught up by 
his story. ‘““What’d you do?” they asked. 

Tony smiled delightedly. “I go back. 
I took that monkey. He, Rigo! ‘That 
first day, Rigo not so fulla pep. But he 
try. I see he try hard.” 

But Tony had held to Rigo. He fed 
him plentifully, hunted for cool cor- 
ners for him to work in. He had given 
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the little monkey a long sleep in the 
middle of the day and plenty of water. 
He had petted him and talked to him. 
Rigo got well, and he knew he had 
found a good master. 

“But after a while, all the people go 
way. Summer come. Business no good. 
I have to go. I sad to leave Rigo. Then,” 
Tony beamed, “I getta letter. My 
cousin, he die. He not so good man what 
Rigo is monkey. He leave me seventy- 
five dollar. I only relation he had. So, 
I trade my cousin for Rigo. Good swap.” 

The group around the fountain nod- 
ded knowingly. 

Back on the lot, under the glare of 
an unshaded bulb, the ticket-taker shuf- 
fled patiently through his piles of red 
stubs, ‘. . . five hundred and five, five 
hundred and six.” 

In front of the lot, a shabby car drew 
up. At first there was no sign of a pas- 
senger. Then a young man got out 
slowly. His cap was pulled down over 
his eyes, his shoulders were hunched. 
A cigarette dangled from his mouth. He 
looked around and nodded. He was then 
followed by a tall, weedy youth, whose 
hair came down over his forehead in a 
black thatch and whose eyebrows were 
twisted into a constant frown. 

“Come on, Beetle,” called the first 
one, speaking in a low, rasping voice. 
‘Seems dead as a graveyard.” 

“Better wait a minute, Rufe.” The 
man called Beetle rocked back on his 
heels. ‘“‘Sometimes takes a long time to 
clear the lot. One summer, I worked in 
a circus—didn’t like it. too much feed- 
ing hay to horses and all kinds of crazy 
animals. ‘Too much cleaning up. Too 
much bossing from everybody.” 

The older of the two, addressed as 
Rufe nodded. ‘You go ahead and look 
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“I trade my cousin for Rigo.” 


around. Anybody ask you what you're 
doing, just say you were to meet a friend 
after the show, and you guess you've 
missed him.” 

Beetle slouched off in the dark, while 
the other waited in the shadow of the 
car. Nothing was visible except little 
holes stabbed into the darkness by the 
red tip of his cigarette. When Beetle 
came back, he reported. “Watchman’s 
coming this way. There’s two of them. 
When this one passes, the other will be 
on the back of the lot. That should give 
us time enough.” 

In the drug store, Tony bought him- 
self a seven-cent cigar. He usually kept 
one in his shirt pocket. He stretched and 
yawned. “Must go back. Mr. Teecket- 
seller, he be plenty dry by now. Long 
time he wait for his pop.’: 

With a bottle in each hand, Tony 
walked slowly back to the circus. Just 
as he reached the edge of the grounds, 
far ahead, he saw a man step out of the 
darkness and beckon. From the bushes, 
a second figure appeared. 

“Some of those punks sneaking in 
late again,” he said to himself. “They 
know Mr. Bill take ’em down plenty if 
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they no get there on time to look after 
horses in Pad Room. If Mr. Bill find 
horses alone, dose punks, they better 
run right away from dis place.” 

In the red wagon, the ticket-taker 


_ paused a moment, wrote down his count, 


and went over to the cash register. He 
opened it and checked through a list 
of figures that he found there. He 
paused to scratch Rigo behind the ears, 
and then sat down again. 

“Three hundred and forty-two dol- 
lars and thirty-seven cents . . . should 
be three hundred and _ thirty-nine. 
Whgre in tunket I get that extra three 
dollars? I don’t remember as I ever had 
too much before.” The ticket-taker rub- 
bed his chin thoughttully. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” snarled 
a voice behind him. 

The ticket-taker whirled around to 
face the man named Rufe and to see 
Beetle grab for a small pile of bills be- 
side him. 

“Put ’em up,” Rufe said, speaking 
jerkily. “Put your hands up high. You 
haven't got a chance.” 

With a cold feeling along his spine 


and a strange tightness in his chest, the 


ticket-seller saw that he was indeed cor- 
nered. In the hand of the man who had 
spoken to him was a shiny black pistol. 

At that same instant, Rigo saw the 
gleaming object. Irritated at being dis- 
turbed during his midnight nap and 
fascinated by the brightness of the metal, 
Rigo made a sudden leap. He landed 
on the intruder’s revolver arm. Because 
Rigo had come from behind him, the 
thief was completely astonished, and 
dropped the gun. It fell to the floor with 
a dull thud. In his fury, he gave Rigo 
a smart slap on his ribs. To escape a 
second blow, Rigo jumped on his head 
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and with sharp nails dug deep furrows 
in Rufe’s hollow cheeks. ‘The man’s 
howls of pain sent his companion reel- 
ing out of the door. 

The robber snatched up Rigo and 
hurled him through the air. Fortun- 
ately, in his youth, the ticket-taker had 
played baseball. He did a good piece 
of fielding and caught Rigo just in time 
to save him from being cruelly dashed 
against the wall of the truck. 

With eyes bulging in his round face, 
Tony arrived panting, just as the second 
watchman reached the truck and went 
after the trespassers. He was too late, 
for the old car was well under way. But 
a phone call put the highway patrol on 
their trail. Rufe and Beetle were caught 
long before they reached the county 
line. 

Meanwhile, the ticket-taker and Tony 
took Rigo to Mrs. Hobbs’s truck, where 
she was working late on a clown 
costume. She looked up in surprise when 
she saw the two of them. 

‘“‘Has Rigo been in mischief in the 
red wagon?” she asked a little anxiously. 

“IT wouldn’t say that,” said the 
ticket-taker. “You might say Rigo 


saved my life. A man and a kid held me 
up. The kid took a few bills, about 
enough to square accounts, I guess. Had 
more money than I did tickets. But 
neither of them was in time to get to 
the cash register. Rigo here was too 
quick for them.” 

Mrs. Hobbs listened _ breathlessly 
while the ticket-taker and Tony told the 
whole story, and not for the last time! 

She took Rigo into her arms. He was 
shivering and chattering with excite- 
ment. Tiny fingers clutched at one of 
hers, and his eyes glittered wildly in 
the pinched and wrinkled small face. 
Mrs. Hobbs rubbed and soothed him, 
but it was a long time before the hero 
of the evening could be persuaded to 
settle down and go to sleep. The next 
morning, the little monkey’s fame spread 
across the lot. ‘Tony basked in its glow. 

“Rigo ride the elephant’s trunk, but 
he do more than that, all right.” 
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Rigo made a sudden leap and landed on the robber’s head. 
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“Suppose you'll be getting him a 
badge next,” the man in charge of seals 
mumbled crossly. He had heard too 
much talk about monkeys. 

“Rigo, he catch thief, and he going 
to be a pony jockey,’ Tony bragged. 

Rigo, the circus hero, was riding high, 
and Tony with him. Then, early in 
August, a sudden cold spell struck the 
city. Chill winds that kept the canvas 
of the Big Tent heaving, came in off the 
lake and made the ropes strain and 
squeak in high key, as if complaining. 
There was talk that the circus might 
pull up stakes in the city, and move 
on. Mrs. Hobbs loved the circus and 
could not bear the thought of losing it. 
On top of that, Rigo got sick. 


“He no stand up,” Tony said. “He 
sneeze and choke.” 

Mrs. Hobbs hurried to her pet. Rigo 
lay in his basket. She could see his sides 
heave. His little hand, usually so cool, 
was dry and hot. He was sneezing and 
with each breath came a small, dry rat- 
tling sound. Rigo did not lift his head 
or give his welcoming chitter. He only 
looked at her with fever-bright eyes and 
held to her finger with a tight grip as 
if asking for help. 

“Yes,” she said, “he is very sick.” 

The circus animal doctor was called. 
“There is nothing on earth as sick as 
a sick monkey,” he said. “I'll do all I 
can, but in this climate, once a monkey 
gets a cold like that, it’s serious.” 


(This is part two of a three-part serial. To be concluded next month.) 
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Guess What This Is? Get out your paints or crayons, color the spaces—and 
find out. G means dark green, P means purple, B means black, Y means yellow, 
O means orange, W means leave white. 
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By HAMILTON HERTZ 


George Garret leaped out of bed and 
ran over to the window. The weather, 
George decided, was perfect for marble 
playing, and this was the day of the town 
championship marble tournament. 

The big gold cup, first prize in the 
tournament, flashed into George’s mind. 
He imagined himself carrying the glit- 
tering cup home, and placing it on the 
livingroom mantel. And that was not 
all. Ihhe winner of the town champion- 
ship would play in the state tournament 
next month. 

Just as he was about to turn away 
from the window, George saw Steve 
Miles across the street. At the sight of 
Steve, he remembered last year’s tourna- 
ment. That was the time he had kept 
even with Steve right up to the final 
game. Just as he was about to shoot for 
the last marble, the one that would win 
the tournament for him, someone be- 
hind George kicked up a cloud of dust. 
It was too late for George to hold up 
his shot, and he missed. Then it was 
Steve’s turn and he knocked out the 
marble and won the _ tournament. 
George had often wondered: had Steve 
kicked up the dust on purpose? 

When George arrived at the play- 
ground, the boys were just gathering 
around the tournament circle. Mr. 
Johnson, the tournament judge, placed 
thirteen marbles in the center of the 
circle. 
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“The point of the game,” he ex- 
plained, “is to knock the marbles out 
of the circle. Your shooter must stay in- 
side the circle. If it goes out, your turn 
is over. The boy who knocks out the 
most marbles wins the game, and the 
first one to win three games wins the 
tournament.” 

Steve Miles, last year’s champion, 
bent down on one knee for the first 
shot. His shiny black shooter drove one 
marble out of the circle. His second 
shot was wild, and it was George’s turn. 

As George aimed carefully, Steve let 
out a loud sneeze. George jumped sud- 
denly, and the marble shot forward, 
wide of the mark. 

George could not prove that Steve 
had faked the sneeze, but he suspected 
it had been timed to make him miss. 

On his next turn, George did a little 
better, but by this time Steve was way 
out in front, and he soon knocked out 
the remaining marbles to win the game. 

As the boys lined up for the second 
game, Steve strutted over to George, 
nudging an elbow into his ribs. 

‘Might as well give up, Georgie,” he 
said. “I am going to be champion again 
this year.” 

George pulled away from Steve, but 
did not reply. He knew Steve was in 
good form today, while he was not yet 
playing his best. 

With just one marble left in the sec- 
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ond game, George and Steve were tied 
with four marbles apiece. Each of the 
other four players had one. It was 
Steve’s turn, and he missed the lone 
pot marble by a hair. George’s bright 
green shooter smashed into the pot mar- 
ble a moment later, knocking it out of 


the circle. The crowd, which had 
gathered on the playground for the 
tournament, cheered as George won the 
game 5 to 4. 

In the next game Steve played better 
than he had ever played before, and 
won easily. Then George found new 
strength and won the fourth game. That 
made the score even. 

“Since George Garret and Steve Miles 
have won two games each,’”’ announced 
Mr. Johnson, ‘they will battle for the 
championship in the next game. The 
rest of the boys will play for third and 
fourth place later.” 

A flip of a coin gave Steve the first 
shot, as the crowd edged in closer. ‘The 
two boys could feel the tension of the 
crowd. 

Steve’s first shot was a beauty, burst- 
ing into the center of the pot and knock- 
ing out two marbles. He collected a 
third marble on the next shot. Then he 
missed. 

Down on one knee, George aimed 
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carefully. Just as he shot the marble, a 
loud sneeze burst above him, jarring 
his hand. “Oooh,” sighed the crowd, as 
the green shooter missed its mark and 
rolled outside the ring. George looked 
up at Steve angrily, for he was certain 
that this time the sneeze had been faked. 

“Meet the new champion,” smiled 
Steve. George did not reply. Now he was 
more determined than ever to beat 
Steve. 

Steve smacked another marble out, 
which gave him a lead of four marbles. 
The crowd looked over at the gleaming 
gold cup on the table, then looked at 
Steve. They were certain he would win 
it now. 

But George paid no attention to the 
crowd. He had work to do. Studying 
the angle of his next shot, he knelt in 
position. George knocked one marble 
out of the ring, then a second. On the 
third try he missed, and it was Steve's 
turn. 

Steve’s glistening black shooter 
picked off another marble, giving him 
a five-to-two lead over George. It began 
to look hopeless to George now, for 
Steve needed only two more marbles to 
win. 

Steve missed the next shot, and 
George moved up to the line. He had 
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to catch up now, he told himself, or he 
would surely lose. With a new burst of 
courage, George rallied, knocking out 
two marbles. Then he missed by a frac- 
tion of an inch. 

“It’s all over now,’ smiled Steve, as 
he took aim. The crowd thought so, too, 
for Steve clipped a pot marble and sent 
it sailing out of the ring. 

‘‘Number six for me,” he cried joy- 
ously. “Just one more to go.” 

Even George feared the worst now, 
for Steve’s next shot looked easy. 

When he shot, Steve’s black shooter 
rolled straight for the pot marble, smash- 
ing into it. The pot marble started to- 
ward the edge of the circle, struck a 
pebble and stopped just short of the 


line. Steve had missed! An inch further 


and he would have been the champion! 

Picking out the nearest of the pot 
marbles, George smashed it out of the 
ring, leaving him still one behind Steve. 

George looked over at Steve’s shooter. 
It was in perfect position for the next 
shot. If Steve had a chance to shoot 
again, Steve would surely win. 

On George’s next shot, his friends 
jumped with joy, for it was good, tying 
up the game. And George was still 
shooting. 


George rubbed his green shooter on 
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his sleeve for luck. He knew this was his 
last chance, and the shot was a tough 
one, in fact the most difficult of the en- 
tire tournament. The crowd was silent, 
breathlessly waiting to see whether 
George could make this shot. 

Out of the corner of his eye, George 
saw Steve slip behind him, and he sus- 
pected what that meant. Steve planned 
to sneeze just as he was about to shoot. 

George leaned forward to clear away 
a pebble, then carefully took aim. But 
this time he waited for something, and 
it came. 

Thinking George was about to shoot, 
Steve let go with a roaring sneeze to jar 
him. But George had outguessed him 
this time, and smiled to himself. A sec- 
ond or two after the sneeze, George 
shot. The marble darted across the ring 
and smashed into the pot marble. A 
tremendous roar went up from the 
crowd as the pot marble sailed out of 
the ring, and George’s shooter stopped 
just inside of the line. 

“It’s good,” screamed 
“George wins!” 

When the crowd had quieted down a 
little, Mr. Johnson stepped forward 
with the glistening gold cup and pre- 
sented it to George, wishing him good 
luck in the state tournament. 


the crowd. 
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THE HAPPY DAY 


by Ruth Krauss (Harpers. $1.50). There are 
words in this picture book, but more import- 
ant are the illustrations by Marc Simont. 
Bears and squirrels, snails and ground hogs 
sniff and peer out from their winter hiding 
places on page after page. It is a moving pic- 
ture of great beauty, which irresistibly leads 
you along to the surprise in the snow. 


AZOR AND THE HADDOCK 
by Maude Crowley (Oxford. $2). If you were 
lucky enough to read the first book about 
Azor, you will not hesitate. Here is another 
adventure about the boy who talked to ani- 
mals and, by the same token, was likely to get 
into trouble because of his strange friend- 
ships. But the haddock was there to help, 
when Azor was lost in the fog. 





Illustration from “Azor and the Haddock” 


THE FIRST BOOK OF DOGS 
by Gladys Taber (Franklin Watts. $1.50). 
Briefly and accurately, the personalities and 
practical uses of different breeds of dogs are 
presented. Anecdotes are used to dramatize 
characteristic behavior. There is even an ex- 
cellent short section on care and training. 
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THE TRUCK BOOK 
and Stuart Otto (William 
Sloane. $1.50). Boys are interested in trucks. 
from the first plastic toy truck from the dime 
store to the moment when they sit in the 
driver’s seat. TOO MANY CHERRIES is the 
best truck story I have seen. Now here is a 
handy digest, telling ALL about trucks: forty- 
five different kinds are described. 


by Margaret 


STORY PARADE ADVENTURE BOOK 
(Winston. $2.50). Now that Story PARADE is 
fifteen years old, it is celebrating with a fine, 
fat collection of adventure stories all pub- 
lished before 1946. Here is a strange voyage 
on the high seas, treasure from the African 
Gold Coast, a Chinese dragon, mysterious 
sounds from a wrecked ship, daring deeds and 
dangers escaped. There is a bit of magic, too, 
and quite a lot of fun. 


THUNDER AND JERRY 
by Janet Rogers Howe (Lothrop. $2.50). How 
Jerry picks his own horse at an auction will 
inspire other young riders to go and do like- 
wise. They will be even more thrilled over 
Jerry’s success in making over a farm horse 
into a saddle horse. It is a convincing story 
about an intelligent horse and his master. 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 


, by Alberta Powell Graham (Nelson. $2). 


They were all crazy about music. Some were 
good students, some even took college de- 
grees. But most of these forty famous band 
leaders of today started on their careers in 
their teens. Those who were at the top were 
generous about helping the new-comers. It’s 
fascinating to read this friendly book about 
the leaders of jazz and swing and jive. 
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EASTER BASKETS by La Veda 
















MATERIALS NEEDED: 


scissors, paste, construc- 





tion paper, pencil, 
crayons, poster paints, 
or water colors, paper 
lace doily, artificial 
grass, cotton. 


1. Cut a 6 in. circle of construction paper. 
Mark a strip 1 in. wide through the center. 
Fold on dotted lines and apply paste to area 
inside dotted lines. Paste basket together as 








shown below and allow to dry. Paste strip 1 
in. wide by 12 in. long for handle. 


DIAGRAM OF Parts USED 


2. Draw two rabbits, ducks, or 1. The handle, 1 in. by 12 in. 
chickens, about 5 in. high, paint 2. The basket, 6 in. circle of construction 
them, and paste to sides. paper. 


3. Artificial grass, pasted to bottom of 
basket. 

4. A 5 in. paper doily, to which grass is 
pasted. 

5. A 6 in. circle of construction paper. 
The doily is pasted to this. 

6. Rabbit pasted to each side of basket 








7. Cotton pasted on rabbit for tail. 
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EDITORIAL 


One day a while back Uncle Peter handed 
us this “fan” letter from a friend of ours in 
Scarsdale, New York: 


Dear Peterkin and Petunia: 

I most heartily enjoyed your October issue. 
The expression on the dog’s face is really very 
cute. “Gloomy Gus” is the best-looking dog I 
have ever seen on a_ cover. 

And say—don’t let your Uncle Walrus lose 
Lulu again! She has a very charming person- 
ality for a ‘crazy crab’ as your uncle calls her. 


Best to Story Parade, 
Albert Newlin, age 12 


Thank you, Albert. We'll take good care of 
Lulu. And all you readers, please write and 
tell us of your doings. We love to get mail. 
The address is: The Penglet Press, Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Editor Petunia 


THE ROSE DANCE 
By Roberta Wagner, age 12 


Once upon a time, long ago, there was a 
very young girl about six or seven years old, 
who was an only child. Now she was very un- 
happy because she had no one to play with. 

Early one morning, when everyone was 
sleeping, she tiptoed into her backyard and 
played with the flowers. While she was play- 
ing with them, she made believe they were 
real live playmates. 

One day, after she had picked another 
bunch of flowers, she couldn’t control her 
desire for someone to play with. It was un- 
bearable. So she expressed her feelings to the 
flowers. The flowers heard her and felt sorry 
for her, but they could do nothing. 
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Now the Sugar Plum Fairy came to visit 
the roses and she heard all about the pretty 
little girl’s problem. She decided to make the 
roses speak and also play with the little girl 
until she had friends. 

From this day on, the little girl had friends. 
The girl was so grateful to the fairy that she 
gave her a ring and she lived happily ever 
after. 


THE FAIRY DANCE 
By Elizabeth Stukey, age 12 
Come you all to the fairy’s dance 
In elegant Gossamer Hall. 
There all the fairies and elves will prance 
At the beautiful fairy queen’s ball. 


Eats for all, don’t you forget, 

And jolly good fun it will be. 

The best dew-drop pudding tasted yet 
Will be eaten by you and me. 


Come all you people to this grand fun, 
Everything gay—nothing tragic. 

Gifts for everyone who will come. 

For don’t you see?—It’s magic! 


SPRING 
By Suzy Houser, age 9 


Trees beginning to blossom and bud, 
Turtles squirming in the mud, 
That is Spring! 


Roses blooming on the bush, 
Children run and scream and push, 
For it is Spring! 


Robins singing in the tree, 
Growing grass and buzzing bee, 
All the things around us sing, 
For it is Spring! 


STORY PARADE 


WHY COWS HAVE LONG TAILS 


By Lee H. Moore, age 11 


Once there was a village and its inhabi- 
tants were greedy, selfish, and wicked. On the 
outskirts of the village there were high moun- 
tains, where lived a witch. She was always 
causing trouble for the villagers. 

One time she caused all the vegetables to 
shrink to an unbelievable size. They were so 
small that one needed a magnifying glass to 
see them. Then she made the town hall shrink 
to a doll house. 

All of the villagers were lazy and were al- 
ways scheming to cheat each other. 

One time one of the smarter ones thought 
of a plan to get his food without working for 
it. He decided to call a meeting. 

At the meeting, he said, “Let us plant all 
our vegetables in one huge field. That way 
we will save land and time.” 

At first no one spoke. Then one by one 
they got the same idea. Each one thought he 
could fool the other. Everyone thought he 
could get more than his share of food. 

The witch, who had heard of what the 
villagers had planned, thought to herself, 
“Ha! Ha! I'll fool them all!” Then she 
laughed again, “Ha! Ha!” And she flew back 
to her cave. 

After she had arrived, she started mixing 
and stirring in her great pot. She mixed and 
she stirred, while the villagers were planting, 
and the vegetables were growing larger all 
the time. 

Finally the night before the great day ar- 
rived. The witch took her pot and went to 
the vegetable patch. Row by row, vegetable 
by vegetable, she sprinkled her magic mix- 
ture. It made everything it touched disap- 
pear, except humans and steel. 

After the witch had sprinkled all the vege- 
tables, she found there was much more magic 
in the pot. She decided then to make the 
fowls disappear. One by one, she sprinkled 
the magic mixture on them, and they disap- 


peared. 


APRIL 


There happened to be a woman in the 
village, whom the witch liked. This woman 
had only one cow, so the witch decided to 
leave it alone. 

The next morning the villagers were fur- 
ious to find their fields empty and their fowls 
gone. Each one immediately accused his neigh- 
bor of stealing. Each one searched his neigh- 
bor’s house and found nothing. In fact, the 
only thing left was the woman’s cow. 

Every villager claimed it was his, and they 
all began pulling on the poor cow. Some 
pulled the cow’s head, and some pulled the 
cow's tail. The tail began to stretch and 
stretch. 


That is why the cow has a long tail today. 
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A NEW PLANE 
By Nicky Genovese, age 6 


BILLY PELICAN GOES HUNTING 
By George Bowling, age 10 


One summer day Billy Pelican was getting 
ready to go hunting. Billy had everything ex- 
cept a gun, so he borrowed an old blunder- 
buss from a neighbor and started out on his 
hunting trip. 

When Billy got to the marshes where he 
intended to hunt, he parked his car in a mud 
puddle and started out. 

He climbed a tree and saw a duck swim- 
ming in a mud puddle. Then he found out 
that he didn’t have any matches to light his 
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gun, so he went to his car again and got his 
cigarette lighter. 

When he got back up in the tree, he tried 
to see if he could see the duck again. He saw 
it and lighted the gun and fired it. The kick 
from the gun knocked him out of the tree, 
and he fell on his head. Just then the duck 
fell on Billy’s head, too. 

So he never used a blunderbuss again. 


LITTLE DOG 
By Stanley E. Slade, age 6% 

Little dog, little dog 

Come with me. 

I look under the bush, 

I look under the tree. 

Little dog, little dog 

Come with me. 


MY FAVORITE BOOK CHARACTER 
By John Burgh, age 10 


The most unforgetable book character I 
ever read about was Robin Hood. I would 
like to be Robin Hood because he lived deep 
in the forest where there was no one to make 


him wash his face, comb his hair and be spic 


and span like my mom does to me. He is a 


‘ very good archer so he has no trouble finding 


any food. These are only a few of the reasons 
why I would like to be Robin Hood. 


THE TRAIN 
By Ralph Yoder, age 11 


The train goes whizzing through the night, 
Piercing the blackness without fear. 
Inside the car, workers are sorting mail, 
Putting it here and putting it there. 

In the Pullmans the porters are fixing beds 
In which people will sleep, 

Loaded with clean white sheets 

And nice fluffy pillows. 

The conductor is making his rounds. 
The engineer and fireman 

Are watching the green bull’s eye ahead. 
On the train goes, 

Over streams, under streets, 

Through big towns, through little towns, 
Past forests and around lakes, 

A powerful monster of the rails. 





NANCY’S LITTLE VISITOR by Mildred O'Donnell, age 8 
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BEHEADINGS 
To behead a word you leave off the first 
letter. 
Example: spot, pot. 
1. Behead a whack on the back and leave a 
camel’s back. 


2. Behead a narrow piece of cloth and leave 
a journey. 

3. Behead an uncertain step and leave a fall. 

4. Behead an article of clothing and leave 
part of your face. 

5. Behead the cost of something and leave a 
grain. 

6. Behead a small child’s chatter and leave 
his toy. 

7. Behead a scoundrel and leave a vacation 
spot. 

8. Behead an airplane journey and leave a 
radiance. 

9. Behead a current of air and leave a float. 

10. Behead a means to cross a river and leave 
a long mountain top. 


By ROBIN: PALMER 


CONS 
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ADD THEM UP 

Ask one of your friends to write down the 
year he was born and underneath that the 
number of his grade in school, the year he 
started first grade, and the age he will be at 
the end of this coming December, and add 
them up. While he is doing it, you can write 
3900 on a slip of paper and give it to him. 
That is the answer he is bound to get if his 
arithmetic is right and he has not skipped 
or repeated any grades. 

For example: Tim was born in 1942. He is 
in third grade, and he started first grade in 
1947. He will be eight in December. 

1942 
3 
1947 
8 
3900 

Next year the answer will be 3902. Can you 

figure out why that is so? 


RAILROAD REBUS 
The letters and pictures below represent persons or things connected with a railroad. 
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INTEREST 
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My first an act of wickedness 
Or crime of high degree, 

My second is to work the soil, 
As farmers will agree, 

My third, a scholar sometimes is 
But not the morning bell, 

My whole means shine or sparkle, 
What is it, can you tell? 


My first is called to a place, 
My second, child or man 

May build of snow or solid stone, 
My third means simply can, 

My whole a downy quilt may be, 
Or someone resting cozily. 


NUMBER GUESSING 


This is a short game that you can play with 
your brother or sister when you are travelling 
or waiting for something to begin. Each of 
you should take a sheet of paper and write 
the numbers from one to ten across the top. 
Then take turns writing one of these num- 
bers down below, using your left hand to con- 
ceal what you are writing. Your opponent 
watches you closely while you write and 
guesses six or eight or whatever number he 
thinks your pencil has made. If he guesses 
correctly, he crosses out that number at the 
top of his sheet. If he is wrong, you cross it 
out on yours. The first to cross out all ten 
numbers is the winner. 


A RIDDLE 


Why is a boy running across the beach like 
a fast express train? 


WORD STAIRS 

Here are some stairs for you to fill in, put- 
ting one word on each step and using only 
the letters RE MAE T S. The top step is 
A. The second might be AM, MA, or AT. For 
each step use the letters on the step above 
and add one. You may rearrange the letters 
as much as you like. There are several pos- 
sible answers. How many can you find? 


















































CAN YOU DO IT? 

Place a marshmallow, or something about 
that size, on the floor four feet in front of 
you. Then kneel down and put one hand on 
your hip and the other on the floor. Now 
pick the marshmallow up in your teeth. If 
you can do that without losing your balance, 
try it again with both hands on your hips. 

Now try this. Lie flat on your back on the 
floor with your arms folded tight against you. 
Can you get to your feet without moving 
your arms at all? 


ANSWERS 
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FunNYBynny 


has 2 surprises for you 


HERE IS something funny about _ the pictures. Every single one of them is 
this bunny. He isn’t quite finished. in bright gay color. You can see FUNNY 
The truth is that he has no tail BUNNY in the book store nearest your 
at all. But FUNNY BuNNy has asecret plan _shouse. 
for getting one. We won’t give it away be- 


cause it’s a surprise. You can read all about 
it in the beautiful new Big Golden Book N NP 
called FUNNY Bunny. And that’s not the 


only surprise in this book. There is another ocean ‘ ™ 

» , e ° y Rac Learnard. Every page illus- 
extra apecint surprise. It will Pop right out trated in jéwel-like colors by Alice and 
at you. You'll have a fine time reading the Martin Provensen. A Big Golden Book 
story of FUNNy Bunny — and looking at published by SIMON AND SCHUSTER. $1.00 





THE TOPS IN COMIC ENTERTAINMENT 





Don’t Miss These Exciting Adventurous Stories 


Full color pictures of your favorite 


A clean wholesome comic approved by parents and educators everywhere 
characters given with subscriptions 

to 

Warr Disneys an 


et COMICS son 


5-year subscription—*4.00 2-year subscription — $1.75 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) (2 Free Pin-Ups) 





3-year subscription—$2.50 _l|-year subscription — #1.00 
(4 Free Pin-Ups) (1 Free Pin-Up) 





PRINT NAME 
AND ADDRESS 
PLAINLY 











you never want to miss! 
It's great to have STORY 
PARADE come to your own 
house month after month. 


STORIES 
PICTURES 
COMICS 
PUZZLES 
CUTOUTS 
RECIPES 


There's always a good time 
when you have STORY PARADE. 
A good birthday present, too. 


Gift cards sent on request. 











Give this coupon to your bookshop or 


ORDER NOW 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York $7.50 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


Please send 


$5.50 for 2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 for 1 year (10 big issues) 

















